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In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful 



FOREWORD 

Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the worlds, and peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon the Noblest of the Prophets and 
Messengers, our Prophet Muhammad, and upon his 
household and his companions. 

I have great pleasure in presenting to the readers this 
new book on sirah, Sirat al-Nabi ;ft and the Orientalists 
(Makkan Period) by Dr M.M.Ali which has been published 
by King Fahd Complex for the Printing of the Holy Qur’an, 
Madinah in collaboration with the Centre for the Service of 
Sunnah and Sirah, Madinah. 

The orientalists have been studying the sirah with a view 
to casting aspersion on the life of the Prophet (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) and discrediting his 
personality. Their approach has differed from time to time. 
Open attack and vituperation in the eighteenth century have 
now given way to a seemingly sympathetic approach to his 
life. 

In this study the author has critically analysed the works 
of three famous orientalists, William Muir, D.S.Margoliouth 
and W. Montgomery Watt, and has successfully refuted the 
charges levelled by them against the life and character of the 
Prophet M with an erudition which the treatment of such a 
subject requires. 

May Allah make this book useful, and grant the 
Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques ample reward for his 
ceaseless service to the Qur’an, the Sunnah and the Sirah. 

Dr Abdullah ibn Abd al-Muhsin al-Turki 

Minister for Islamic Affairs, Endowments, Da'wah and Guidance 
& Supervisor General of King Fahd Complex for the Printing of 
the Holy Qur’an 
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PREFACE 

The Sirah and Orientalism is no new subject. In the past as well as in 
modem times scholars have dealt with it from time to time. Of late some 
serious studies have appeared on the methods and approaches of the orienta- 
lists with regard to Islamic themes in general and the Sirah in particular. 1 
Some independent works have also appeared, particularly in Arabic, speci- 
fically on the subject of the Sirah and the orientalists. Valuable and useful 
as these works are, there still remains a good deal to be done in analyzing 
and evaluating the main orientalist works on the Sirah. Especially it is nece- 
ssary to take into account the whole range of arguments and evidences on 
which the views and conclusions of individual scholars are based. The 
present work is an effort in that direction. 

It needs hardly any emphasizing that the views of any individual scholar 
on any particular subject are scarcely all his own. He necessarily reflects the 
pattern of knowledge existing in his time and draws and builds upon the 
results of the researches of his predecessors. To study the work of any indi- 
vidual scholar thus necessarily involves referring to the works of his pre- 
decessors. It has therefore been thought more useful to take for study a 
couple or more of scholars, not contemporary with one another, but whose 
works cover a certain period of time. On this consideration I have selected 
for the present study the works of William Muir (1819-1905), D.S. 
Margoliouth (1858-1940) and W. Montgomery Watt (1909 — ). The works of 
these scholars span the period from the mid-nineteenth century to the present 
day. William Muir’s work. The Life of Mahomet , appeared for the first time 
in 1858, while the latest of Watt's works on the subject, Muhammad's 
Mecca, appeared as late as 1988. 

It must be emphasized at the outset that the present study takes into con- 
sideration the principal works of the above mentioned scholars on the Sirah, 
not all their works on all the subjects they have dealt with. Similarly it needs 

1. See for instance Manahij at Mustashriqin Fi al-Dirasat al-'Arabiyyah wa al- 
Islamiyyah. , Arab Bureau of Education for the Gulf Staes, 2 Parts, Riyadh, 1985. 
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to be noted that though the present study is concerned mainly with the works 
of these scholars on Sirah, the works of other scholars have also been some- 
times taken into consideration in order to trace the evolution of certain points 
of view. 

The mid-nineteenth century proved a turning point in the orientalists' 
approach to the Sirah. The new era may be said to have begun on Friday, 
March 8, 1 840, when Thomas Carlyle started delivering his Second Lecture 
on Heroes and Hero worship. In sharp contrast with the spirit of sheer vitu- 
peration which characterized Voltaire's deliverences a century earlier 
(Mahomet, 1742), Carlyle called attention, among other things, to the since- 
rity of the Prophet. Carlyle's hint was taken up by his contemporary and sub- 
sequent writers in general. They henceforth stressed the sincerity of 
Muhammad (0 ) not really to recognize his Prophethood but to suggest, by 
one device or another, that though he sincerely believed himself to be a 
Prophet and the recipient of Allah's revelations, he was nonetheless mistaken 
in that belief, that the whole process was a psychological phenomenon and 
that the "revelations" he gave out were the result of that psychological pro- 
cess or of his intuition. Thus was Muhammad (0 ) gradually transferred, in 
the domain of European thinking, from the status of a conscious false 
Prophet or imposter to that of an unconscious false Prophet or, at best, to that 
of the victim of an innocent delusion. 

Secondly, the mid-nineteenth century witnessed a new phase of intense 
Christian missionary activities among Muslims under European imperial 
domination. The exigencies of imperial administration had brought the Euro- 
peans into closer contact with the subject Muslim population. This closer 
contact together with the evangelizing intentions of the time suggested the 
abandonment of the previous policy of mere vilification of the Prophet and 
the adoption of at least an apparently logical and persuasive approach to the 
Prophet of Islam. Carlyle’s suggestion thus fell in line with the need of the 
times. 

William Muir's work appeared in the context of the European imperial 
interest on the one hand and the Christianizing intentions on the other. He 
was a high official in the English East India Comapny's administration in 
India. In his private capacity he helped and sympathized with the work of the 
Christian missionaries in India. Especially he was in close personal touch 
with the well-known Christian missionary, Carl Gottaleb Pfander, who was 
then engaged in missionary activities among the Muslims of northern India. 
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In fact Muir was one of the umpires from the Christian side at the famous 
Agra debate of 1854 between Pfander and Rahmat Allah KeranawT. The 
debate evidently turned against Pfander who was transferred by his mis- 
sionary society (the Church Missionary Society) first to Peshawar and then 
to Constantinople. 1 As Muir mentions in the preface to the first edition of his 
work, he undertook its preparation "at the instance" of Pfander. The first edi- 
tion of the work in four volumes was published between 1858 and 1861. A 
second edition, excluding the sections on the sources and pre-Islamic Arabia, 
was published in the early seventies of the century. A third edition of it was 
published in 1 894. A revised version of this third edition, with the inclusion 
of the section on the sources was published in 1923. Recently, in 1988, the 
original first edition has been reprinted. 

Margoliouth's work appeared at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The third and revised edition of his work, under the title Mohammed and the 
Rise of Islam, was published in 1905. This edition has recently been repub- 
lished in 1985. Naturally, his work falls in the mid-point of the period under 
review. Besides taking into consideration the views and opinions advanced 
by his predecessors since the publication of Muir's work, Margoliouth 
reflected the state of the orientalists' thinking about the Prophet at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. He also advanced some new conclusions and 
opinions of his own that were adopted and re-stated by his successors, 
including Watt. 

W. Montgomery Watt is acknowledgedly a leading European authority 
on Islam and the Prophet at the present time. His Muhammad at Mecca was 
first published in 1953, followed quickly by his second work, Muhammad at 
Medina , which was published in 1956. These two works have since been 
republished a number of times. They have also been translated in a number 
of European languages and also in Arabic. He has also other works relating 
to the subject. As already mentioned, his latest work on the Prophet, 
Muhammad's Mecca, was published in 1988. 

It is thus obvious that an analysis and evaluation of the works of these 
scholars would give us an idea of the state of the orientalists' approach to the 
Sirah in the middle of the nineteenth century, at the beginning of the twenti- 

1. See for details M.M.AIi, History of the Muslims of Bengal, Vol.II, [mam Muhammad 
ibn Saud Islamic University, Riyadh, 1988, pp. 227-233. Rahmat Allah subsequently wrote 
his famous work, Izhar al-Haqq, on the basis of that debate. 
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eth century and during its later part, as well as of the evolution of their ideas 
and opinions since the mid-nineteenth century till the present time. 

The present volume is devoted to the Makkan period of the Prophet's 
life. It will be observed from the table of contents that I have divided this 
period into seven sections according to the main events and developments. 
At the beginning of each section I have described in one or more chapters 
these events and developments. These chapters are not intended to be an 
exhaustive account of the Sirah. They are designed mainly to enable the 
general reader the better to understand the discussions that follow on the 
views and opinions of the orientalists concerning those topics. In discussing 
their views I have attempted to summarize their arguments and reasons as 
faithfully as possible and to meet them on their own grounds. 



I am grateful to the authorities of the King Fahd Qur’an Printing Com- 
plex, particularly to its Supervisor-General, His Excellency Dr. ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turki, and its Secretary-General, Dr. Muhammad 
Salim ibn Shudayyid al-‘Awfi, for having undertaken the publication of this 
work. I am also grateful to the authorities of the Islamic University, Madina 
Munawwara, particularly its President, Dr. ‘Abd Allah ibn Salih al-‘Ubayd, 
for having sponsored the project of the present work. My thanks are due also 
to the Director of the Centre for the Service of Sunnah and Sirah, Dr. 
Marzuq ibn Hayyas al-Zahram, for his constant help and encouragement in 
accomplishing the project. I am thankful also to all my colleagues at the 
Centre, specially to my two colleagues in its Sirah department, Shaykh Safiy 
al-Rahman Mubarakpuri and Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd Allah Bajur, for their 
help in checking up references; and and to Dr. V. ‘Abd al-Rahim of the 
Faculty of Arabic Language, for encouragement and help in various ways. 
My thanks are due also to Ma‘ruf and Mansur for help in preparing the final 
script of the work and in checking the proofs; and to my wife, Razia, for 
constant encouragement and help in all possible ways. 

In preparing this work I had to work in the Central Library of the Islamic 
University, Madina, the Library of its Higher Studies Department, the 
Library of the Centre for the Service of Sunnah and Sirah, the Library of the 
Prophet's Mosque, the Library of the Oriental Section of the Faculty of 
Da'wah of the Imam Muhammad Islamic University, situated at Madina 
Munawwara, the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Lon- 
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don and the British Library (British Museum). Everywhere I received the 
best of attention and the most willing cooperation. My thanks are due to the 
staff of all these libraries and institutions. 

The Prophet's Mosque, M. M. Ali 

19 Dhu al-Qa‘dah, 1413 H. 

(10 May 1993) 
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SECTION I 

THE SOURCES AND THE BACKGROUND 




CHAPTER I 

THE SOURCES OF THE SIRAH 

In the main there are three sources of information on the life and activi- 
ties of Prophet Muhammad (0 ). These are the Qur’an, the Hadith (reports / 
traditions) and the early accounts called the Sirah / Maghazi literature. The 
hadith compilations and the sirah / maghazi literature are very much similar 
in respect of the materials they contain. Basically they both are collections of 
"reports". Hence some scholars are inclined to classify the two in one and 
the same category of "reports" or "traditions". 1 There are however, two 
important distinctions between the two. The hadith collections are arranged 
either according to doctrinal, juridical and legal topics or according to the 
original transmitters of the reports. The sirah compilations, on the other 
hand, are arranged more or less chronologically and in accordance with the 
incidents and events of the Prophet's life. Secondly, in the hadith compila- 
tions greater attention has been paid to the chains of narrators of each report 
and to other questions and rules bearing on the authenticity and trustworthi- 
ness of the reports. In the sirah literature, on the other hand, the rules regard- 
ing isnad have not always been observed, though often the same scholar was 
involved in both types of work. The sirah literature, however, has one point 
of advantage in its favour. It alone provides the chronological framework of 
the Prophet's life-story and it contains information on some aspects of the 
Prophet's life that is not available in the hadith literature properly so called. 
All the three sources are, however, supplementary and complementary to 
one another and all of them have to be taken into account in order to have a 
proper view of the life and activities of the Prophet. 

I. THE QUR’AN 

The Qur’an is divine in origin. It was revealed to the Prophet in short and 
long passages over a period of 23 years through the angel Jibnl. 2 As it was 
revealed the Prophet committed each and every passage to memory. The 
Qur’an itself bears testimony to the fact that early in his career he at times 
became so eager to commit the revealed text to memory that he hurriedly 

1. Thus A.J. Wensinck, for instance, includes the works of Ibn Hisham, Al-Waqidi and 
Ibn Sa’d in his well-known Index to hadith literature. 

2. See for a discussion on the nature of Qur’anic revelation infra, Ch.XX, sec.III. 
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started repeating the words as the angel uttered them . 1 He was divinely 
asked not to do so and was assured that Allah would enable him to retain in 
his memory whatever was revealed to him. Many of his companions also 
memorized the sacred texts. They had the immediate need to do so because 
they had to recite the passages in the prayer which was made incumbent on 
them from the very beginning of Islam. In the course of time the Prophet as 
well as many of his ardent followers had the entire Qur’an committed to 
memory. In Arabia in those days, as also in many other places in the world, 
it was the practice to memorize whole texts and literary works, genealogies 
and traditions, and to transmit them orally to subsequent generations; and the 
Arabs were specially gifted with the skill of memorization. At intervals, 
particularly in the month of Ramadan, the Prophet recited the whole Qur’an, 
as far as it was revealed, to the angel Jibril; and it is on record that during the 
last Ramadan of his life he recited the entire Qur’an twice before that angel . 2 
It was also during his life-time that he arranged the passages of the Qur’an 
into surahs and sections in their present form, according to divine guidance 
received through Jibril. 

Not that the Qur’an was committed only to memory. The Prophet took 
early care to have the passages of the Qur’an written on suitable and avail- 
able materials like tree-leaves, bark, hides, bones, stones and such other 
objects. Indeed the impetus to have the texts written down was given in the 
very first revelation which emphasized, among other things, the acquisition 
and preservation of knowledge by means of the pen . 3 Also, since the main 
justification for the new revelation was that the earlier revealed books had 
been corrupted and altered by their followers, it was only natural that the 
Prophet should have been doubly careful to take appropriate steps to guard 
against such an eventuality in the case of the new revelation. Indeed the 
Qur’an itself points to this fact and declares its absolute integrity and immu- 
nity from external interference and interpolation-"it is indeed a Book of 
stupendous authority. No falsity can approach it from its front, nor from its 
rear (i.e., neither directly nor indirectly ). 4 Thus the Qur’an was preserved in 
memory as well as in writing. 

1. Q. 75:16-18. 

2. Bukhari, nos., 1902,4997,4998. 

3. Q. 96:4-5. 

4. Q. 41:41-42. = ^ . . ^ JkJl -u't 51 • & •• } 
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The process of writing down the texts started early enough, almost simul- 
taneously with the beginning of the revelation. The Prophet employed a 
number of his followers as copyists of the Qur’anic texts. 1 Written records of 
the revealed texts were kept with the Prophet as also with many of his 
followers. The story of Fatimah bint al-Khattab's having concealed a written 
tablet of the Qur’anic text at the approach of her enraged brother, ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab (r.a.) to her house and then of her having shown it to him when he 
calmed down is well-known to any student of Islamic history. This happened 
about the sixth year of the Prophet's mission. As the days rolled on such 
written records multiplied along with the accumulation of the revelations. 
After the Prophet’s migration to Madina four of the ansar were particularly 
engaged in collecting the Qur’an and keeping it with them. 2 The text of the 
entire Qur’an written on various objects and kept in a container remained 
with the Prophet as well. Such written records of more or less the entire 
Qur’an lay with a number of his followers also. 

Almost immediately after the Prophet's death a number of Arab tribes 
made an attempt to renounce Islam and to secede from the authority of 
Madina. In the wars that followed — the riddah war — many huffaz 
(memorizers of the entire Qur’an) died. Hence the question of preserving the 
Qur’an freshly attracted the attention of those in authority. At ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab's suggestion the first Khalifah ’Abu Bakr (r.a.) took steps to have 
the written records of the Qur’anic texts arranged in the order of the surahs 
and sections as taught by the Prophet and as learnt by the huffaz. The task 
was entrusted to Zayd ibn Thabit (r.a) who had been a scribe under the 
Prophet. He compared the written texts with the recitation of the huffa$ and 
thus prepared a master-copy of the Qur’an. This was kept with ’Abu Bakr 
during his life-time, then with ‘Umar and, after his death, with his daughter 
’Umm al-Mu’minin Hafsah (r.a.). 3 During the Khilafah of ‘Uthman (r.a.), 24- 
35 H., a tendency towards variant readings of the Qur’an was detected in the 
far-flung provinces. Hence he took immediate steps to make copies of the 
Qur’an from the master-copy in Hafsah's keeping and to send them to the 
various provinces, withdrawing and suppressing any variation in the reading 

1. See M. Mustafa al-A‘zami, Kuttab al-Nabi Sallallahu ‘alayhi wa sallama, Beirut, 
1394. 

2. Bukhari, nos. 3810, 3996, 5003, 5004; Muslim, no. 2465; Musnad, III, 233, 277; 
Tayalisi, No. 2018. 

3. Bukhari, Nos. 4986, 4989, 7191. 
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found to exist anywhere. His role was thus simply that of a publisher of the 
master-copy of the Qur’an, not that of its "collector", far less that of a 
"compiler". Since then the same Qur’an has been in circulation in writing as 
it has been also preserved and transmitted from generation to generation 
through memorization of its entire text. The practice of memorization contin- 
ues still today in spite of the tremendous progress in the art of printing and in 
photo-mechanical and electronic reproduction and retrieval systems. Indeed 
the act of memorizing the Qur’an and of "learning" it and teaching it has 
been assigned great religious merit by the Prophet so that even today 
Muslims can count among their ranks millions of huffaz of the entire Qur’an, 
whereas it is hard to find among the votaries of other religious systems even 
a single individual who can recite from memory even a single chapter from 
his sacred text. Also, since the Prophet's time it has been the continual prac- 
tice of Muslims of all climes to complete the recitation of the whole Qur’an 
through the month-long special nightly tarawih prayer during Ramadan. No 
other people on earth have shown so much avidity and taken so meticulous a 
care to preserve the purity of their sacred texts as the Muslims have done. 

The Qur’an is thus the most authentic and absolutely contemporary 
record relating to the Prophet. Anyone desiring to understand the strah must 
constantly refer to it . 1 It must not be supposed, however, that it is a book of 
history, far less an autobiography. Indeed it is unique in nature and is unlike 
any other book in respect of diction, style of expression, arrangement of its 
chapters and sections and the manner of its treatment of the topics and 
themes it deals with. Its most appropriate description is that which it gives to 
itself, namely, "guidance for the God-fearing ". 2 Nevertheless it contains 
information on the life and activities of the Prophet in many ways. In the 
first place, it represents the corpus of the teachings and messages he deli- 
vered to mankind, the reforms and reconstruction in man’s belief, thought, 
life and conduct made under Allah’s instructions. In other words, it is the 
best reflex of his role as Prophet and Messenger of Allah. Secondly, it 
contains very clear references to specific events and incidents of his life, 
both pulic and private, to the manners of his receipt of Allah's revelations, 
his role as preacher, wamer and conveyer of good tidings for the believers in 

1 . See on this point Shaykh Muhammad ‘Alt al-Harkan, Al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah ft al- 
Qur’an al-Karim , in Al-Buhuth wa al-Dirasat al-muqaddamah li al-Mu’tamar al-'Alami al- 
Thalith li al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah, Doha, Muharram, 1404 H., Pt. Ill, pp. 7-130. 

2. Q. 2:2. " 
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this world and in the hereafter, to the opposition of the unbelievers, the 
objections they raised, the absurd demands they made of the Prophet, the 
replies that were given to their objections and demands, the persecution they 
inflicted on the believers, the conspiracies they hatched against the Prophet, 
the attempts they made to kill him, the straitened situation which led the 
Muslims and the Prophet to migrate from Makka, the wars they had to fight 
against the unbelievers like those at Badr, ’Uhud and Khandaq, the divine 
help through all these struggles and wars, the treaty made with the Makkans 
and their ultimate surrender to the Prophet and to the completion of the task 
given him by allah. Not only these. There are references also to his personal 
life prior to his call to Prophethood, to his orphanhood, his earlier poverty 
and subsequent affluence, his relationship with his wives, the calumny 
directed against one of his wives and even to his temporary inattention to an 
humble enquirer. In short, there is no aspect of the Prophet's life and mission 
which is not alluded to in the Qur’an excepting the mention of the specific 
dates of the events and incidents. In fact, each passage or part of the passage 
of the Qur’an was revealed on specific occasions and incidents of his life. 
Thirdly, the Qur’an also alludes to past peoples and civilizations, to the 
previous Prophets and their struggles, the attitudes of the former unbelieving 
peoples and their fates, to past events like Abrahah's invasion of Makka for 
the purpose of destroying the Ka‘ba and its fate, to contemporary events like 
the war between the Roman and the Persian empires and to the prevailing 
beliefs, customs and superstitions of the Arab people. All these provide the 
necessary background information on the Prophet's life and mission. 

A remarkable distinction of the Qur’an as a historical record is that unlike 
other records of a contemporary or near-contemporary nature, and unlike 
autobiographies, it was not withheld from public view for any length of time 
for reasons of "policy 1 ’, "state secrets" and "national" or "personal" interests. 
On the contrary, it was meant for immediate publication and communication 
to the people, and was in fact so published and communicated. This fact is 
very important in two main respects. In the first place, it militates against the 
suggestion made by the critics of Islam and of the Prophet that he "revised", 
modified or "altered" the text of the Qur’an with the progress of his mission 
and as he advanced in knowledge and experience. For, if he did modify or 
alter the texts from time to time or in any noticeable manner, even his 
followers, not to speak of his opponents, would have found fault with him 
and would almost certainly have deserted him. Secondly, if the Qur’an stated 
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anything running counter to the known facts of his life and character, his 
credit would have been irretrievably compromised and his mission would 
have ended in failure, as his enemies, the unbelieving Quraysh leaders, were 
ever ready to discredit him in all possible ways. Hence, when the Qur’an 
states, for instance, that prior to his receipt of the revelation he did not enter- 
tain any aspiration nor made any preparation for playing the part of a 
Prophet, or that he did not read any book and was an "unlettered" person, 
that information is to be accepted as absolutely correct. For, otherwise he 
would have been instantly contradicted and held up to ridicule and discredit 
by his own people who knew him intimately since his boyhood. Hence, 
besides the divine origin of the Qur’an, this absolute contemporaneity itself 
invests it with a peculiar authenticity. Therefore any information and 
glimpses of the Prophet's life and activities contained in the Qur’an must 
have an unquestioned precedence over all the other sources of information. 

The Qur’an, however, does not elaborate any event, nor does it give the 
details of the Prophet's life and activities. For these as also for the chro- 
nology we have to turn to hadith , also termed sunnah. 

II. HADITH 

The term hadith is applied to the reports of the Prophet's sayings and 
doings, his practices and his explicit or implicit approval of the words or 
deeds of anyone else. It applies also to the reports of the statements, acts and 
approvals of his Companions and their immediate successors. As such these 
reports are of prime historical importance, being the statements and accounts 
given by eye-witnesses and participants in the events. Often these reports are 
so vivid and detailed that there should be no question as to their authenticity. 
When, for instance, Wahshi gives his own account of how he killed Hamzah 
ibn ’Abd al-Muttalib (r.a.) in the battle of ’Uhud and how, as an atonement 
for that deed he, after his embracing of Islam, killed Musaylamah al- 
Kadhdhab in the battle of Yamamah , 1 or when Suraqah ibn Malik ibn 
Ju’shum gives his own account of how, being lured by the Quraysh's declar- 
ation of a prize of one hundred camels on the head of the Prophet, he went in 
pursuit of the latter, being well equipped with his lance and arrows and 
riding on his swift horse, and how he was miraculously incapacitated to 
doing any harm to the Prophet and was thus obliged to come back unsuc- 



I . Bukhari , no. 4072. 
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cessful in his purpose, 1 there is no reason to doubt those accounts. 

The Qur’an clearly asks the Prophet to explain and elucidate its meaning 
and teachings to the people; 2 and he did so throughout his Prophetic life. In 
this task also he depended on divine guidance and instructions and did not 
speak anything out of his whim or imagination. His followers noted his utte- 
rances with all attention and remembered them carefully. Many of them 
were in the habit of writing down his statements and utterances, 3 so much so 
that once he had to interfere and ask them not to write down all his state- 
ments and utterances lest those should be mixed up with the texts of the 
Qur’an. 4 Incidentally, this very report shows, besides the Companions' prac- 
tice of writing down the Prophet's statements, that not only was each passage 
of the Qur’an written down as soon as it was revealed, but also that the 
Prophet took care to see that nothing extraneous was mingled up with the 
sacred text, not even his own explanations. 

After the Prophet's death his Companions and followers became all the 
more careful to remember and act upon his statements and directives. Many 
of them kept written notes of such statements and utterances of the Prophet. 
At any rate, since the middle of the first century H. we have specific refe- 
rences to the systematic collection and writing down of hadith by a number 
of Companions and Tabi‘un (the generation immediately succeeding the 
Companions). 5 Thus we know for certain that ’Aban ibn ‘Uthman ibn 
‘Affan (bom between 15 and 20 H.) collected and trasmitted some reports 
relating to Maghazi and taught fiqh and adjudication based on hadith to a 
number of persons including ’Abu Bakr ibn Hazm. 6 During the same period 
a junior contemporary of ’Aban ibn ‘Uthman, namely, ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr 
(bom 26 H.), gained fame as a muhaddith and faqih. "His relationship 
alone", 7 as J. Horovitz points out, "placed him in the position to obtain 

1. Ibid., no. 3906. 

2. Q. = 

3. See for instance Bukhari, no. 111-113; Musnad, 11, 192, 207, 215, 403. 

4. Muslim, No. 3004. 

5. See for details M.M. A‘zami, Studies in Early Hadith Literature, Indianapolis. 1978 
and Muhammad Zubayr Siddiqi, Hadith Literature: Its Origin, Development, Special 
Features and Criticism, Calcutta University, 1961. (revised edition published by the Islamic 
texts society, Combridge, 1993. 

6. Ibn Sa‘d, V, 151; Al-Dhahabt, Siyar, IV, 351-53. 

7. ‘Urwah's mother ’ Asma’ was ‘A’ishah's elder sister. 
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numerous accounts concerning the early days of Islam at first hand; from his 
father, from his mother, and above all from his aunt, ‘Aisha whom he was 
never tired of visiting and questioning." 1 A large number of reports of 
‘Urwah have indeed come down to us, especially through his son Hisham 
and Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri. 

There were also others at that time who devoted themselves to the collec- 
tion and preservation of hadith. Particular mention may be made of ’ Abu 
Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm. His grandfather, ‘Amr ibn Hazm, 
was appointed governor of Najran by the Prophet and was instructed by him 
to teach Islam to the people of that region. As indicated above, ’Abu Bakr 
received his knowledghe of jurisprudence from ’Aban ibn ‘Uthman and, by 
86 H., became the Qadi of Madina when ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was its 
governor. ’Abu Bakr continued in that post for long and was made governor 
of Madina in addition to its judgeship in 96 H. Besides being himself a great 
muhaddith, he trained and encouraged his son ‘Abd Allah to specialize in 
collecting and preserving hadith. 

Thus by the last quarter of the first century H. the collection, preservation 
and study of hadith had been well under way. So far, however, the work was 
done mostly on the initiative of individual scholars and experts. Even then, 
the scale of individual efforts in the matter was indeed very wide. It is 
reported about Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (51-124 H.) that he made a huge number 
of compilations of hadith and these were kept in the state store. On the death 
of Khalifah Al-Walid in 96 H. these were carried away from there on the 
back of a number of animals. 2 

The first systematic state initiative in the work was taken when ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd ‘Aziz became the Khalifah (99-101). His own learning and interest in 
the subject, coupled with his experience as governor of Madina and his 
consequent contact with the muhaddithun of that city, particularly with its 
well-known judge (and subsequently governor) ’Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad, 
had doubtless a good deal to do with his resolution in this respect. It was this 
’Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad, along with Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah ibn Shihab al-Zuhri and two other scholars whom he commissioned to 
make a systematic collection and compilation of hadith , 3 These scholars dili- 



1. J. Horovitz, in Islamic Culture, I, 1927, p. 547. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, II, 389. 

3. See Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, I, 160. 
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gently carried out their task and by the beginning of the second century H. a 
considerable collection of hadith came into existence. 

Basing upon such primary collections and making further investigation 
and painstaking search the subsequent generations of muhaddithun compiled 
a huge corpus of hadith during the succeeding centuries. Of such collections 
the most important are the following: 

1 . The Muwatta of Malik ibn Anas (93-179 H.) 

2. The Musnad of Sulayman ibn Daud ibn al-Jarud ’Abu Daud al-Tayalisi 
(133-204 H.) 

3. The Musnad of ’Abu ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal 
(164-241 H.) 

4. The Sunan of ’Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Darimt (181-255 H.) 

5. The Sahih of ’Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Isma'Tl al-Bukhari 
(194-256 H.) 

6. The Sunan of ’Abu Daud Sulayman ibn al-Ash‘ath al-Azdi al-Sijistani 
(202-275 H.) 

7. The Sahih of ’Abu al-Husayn Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj al-Qushayri al- 
Naysaburi (206-261 H.) 

8. The Sunan of ’Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Ahmad ibn Shu ‘ay b ibn ‘Alt ibn 
Bahr al-Nasa’t (214-303 H.) 

9. The Sahih of ’Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Khuzaymah, al- 
Sulami, al-Naysaburi (223-31 1) 

10. The Sunan of ’Abu al-Hasan ‘Alt ibn ‘Umar ibn Ahmad al-Daraqutni 
(306-385 H.) 

11. The Mustadrak etc. of Al-Hakim ‘Abd Allah Muhmmad ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Muhammad al-Naysaburi (321-405 H.); and 

12. The Sunan of ’Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Alt ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Bayhaqt (384-458 H.j 

As the work of collection and compilation of hadith continued over 
centuries, quite a mumber of fabricated and forged reports and modified 
versions of original reports came into being, due mainly to the desire to 
further personal, party, group and sectarian interests. A good deal of forged 
reports got into circulation due also to subversive motives on the part of 
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insincere converts from heterogeneous backgrounds. Many such false and 
fabricated reports as also Judaeo-Christian traditions found their way into 
most of the commentaries of the Qur’an and the chronicles written during 
those centuries. Fortunately, however, the muhaddithun and scholars were 
aware of this fact and they took special care to subject the reports and narra- 
tions to rigorous scrutiny and tests, selecting and incorporating in their 
compilations only those that passed the various types of tests. In fact, before 
long, an independent branch of academic discipline, the principles or science 
of hadith (’ usul al-hadith) came into existence. Broadly, the process of scru- 
tiny and investigation took two distinct lines — (a) a thorough investigation 
into the character, personality, capacity and background of each and every 
transmitter of a particular report , 1 and (b) textual criticism with special refe- 
rence to internal evidence, compatibility or otherwise with the Qur’an and 
well-established facts and, in general, with the rales of rational criticism . 2 As 
thus scrutinized and sifted, the main collections are generally authentic and 
trustworthy. For details of the life and activities of the Prophet we have to 
depend on this vast hadith literature. 

III. THE EARLY SiRAH/MAGHAZI LITERATURE 

The third source of information on the life and activities of the Prophet is 
the works of some early chroniclers . 3 As indicated earlier these also consist 
of reports or traditions, but are arranged more or less in chronological orders. 
The earliest of such works also may be traced to the middle of the first 
century H. when the learned elite of Madina had turned their attention to the 
task of collecting and preserving hadith. Indeed, both types of activities were 
two aspects of the same urge to obtain and preserve information about the 
deeds and words of the Prophet. Hence, in the early stages, more or less the 
same scholars were both collectors of hadith as well as compilers of maghazi 
literature. It may be noted here that at the early stages the term maghazi was 

1. This line of investigation led to the emergence of an extensive biographical literature 
(Tahaqat and books on Rijal). 

2. See for instance AI-Hakim 'Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Naysaburi, 
Al-Madkhal 'ila Ma'rifat al-Iklal, (ed. J. Robson), London, 1953. Also Al-Hakim’s Kitab 
Ma'rifat ‘Ulum al-Hadith (ed. Sayyid Mu’azzam Husayn), second impression, Madina, 1397 
/ 1977. 

3. See for a detailed account J. Horovitz, "The Earliest biographies of the Prophet and 
their authors" (tr. from German by Marmaduke Pickthall), in Islamic Culture , I, 1927, pp. 
535-559; II, 1928, pp. 22-50, 164-182 and 495-523. 
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used rather loosely to denote both the sirah proper as well as the campaigns. 
The distinction between the two terms came to be made at a subsequent 
stage. 

The first scholar who is known to have concerned himself with maghazi 
in its wider sense was the same ’Aban ibn ‘Uthman (b. 15-20 H.) to whom 
reference has already been made. He was Khalifah ‘Abd al-Malik's 
governor of Madina from 75 to 83 H. It appears that he made a collection of 
materials relating to the sirah but nothing except a few isolated reports from 
him survive. Similarly his junior contemporary and a prominent member of 
the learned community of Madina, ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 
(26-94 H.), also devoted himself to the subject. He not only collected and 
transmitted a large number of reports but also gathered information about a 
number of specific events of the Prophet's life. In reply to queries made by 
Khalifahs ‘Abd al-Malik and AI-WalTd, ‘Urwah submitted a number of writ- 
ten statements. These are quoted by Ibn Ishaq, Al-WaqidT, Ibn Sa‘d and Al- 
Tabari. In these written communications ‘Urwah does not generally mention 
his sources, though while reporting a hadith he usually refers to ’Umm al- 
Mu’minin ‘A’ishah as his source. 1 

There were at least two others from among the Tabi'un who dealt with 
maghazi. They were ShurahbTl ibn Sa‘d (d.123 H.) and Wahb ibn Munabbih 
(34-1 10 H.). The former reported hadith from Zayd ibn Thabit,’Abu Huray- 
rah and ’Abu Sa‘td al-Khudri (r.a.). Shurahbil is said to have written down 
lists of emigrants to Madina and of those who took part in the battles of Badr 
and ‘Uhud. He is, however, regarded as an untrustworthy authority. Neither 
Ibn Ishaq nor Al-Waqidi cites him, but Ibn Sa‘d reproduces his report 
concerning the Prophet's journey from Quba’ to Madina. 2 The other scholar, 
Wahb ibn Munabbih, was a "South Arabian of Persian origin" and took 
special interest in Jewish and Christian traditions. He is said to have 
compiled, among other works, a Kitab al-Mubtada’ and a Kitab al- 
Maghazi . 3 He is quoted by Ibn Ishaq, Al-Tabari, Mas‘udi, Ibn Qutaybah and 
others. Nowhere, however, Wahb mentions the sources of his information. 

1. Recently the available fragments of ‘Urwah’s writings have been collected by M.M. 
A‘zami and published under the title: Maghazi Rasulullah Sallallahu 'alayhi wa Sallama , 
Riyadh, 1401. 

2. Ibn Sa’d. I, 237. 

3. A fragment of the latter work was discovered by C.H. Becker which is preserved in 
Heidelberg. See Islamic Culture, 1, p. 558 
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Coming to the succeeding generation, Tabi‘u-Tabi‘in, there were at least 
three scholars who deserve special mention. They are: ‘Abd Allah ibn ’Abu 
Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm (d. 1 30/135 H.), ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar 
ibn Qatadah (d.120 H.) and Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (51-124 H.). 

Reference has already been made to the ancestors of ‘Abd Allah, 
particularly to his father ’Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad. ‘Abd Allah's family 
background enabled him to make a considerable collection of materials rela- 
ting to maghazi in its wider sense. Ibn Ishaq, Al-Waqidt Ibn Sa‘d and Al- 
Tabari all cite him as their authority and quote him frequently. According to 
Horovitz, the Kitab al-Maghazi referred to in the Fihrist as a compilation of 
‘Abd Allah's nephew ‘Abd al-Malik, but of which no trace has been found, 
"probably consisted of the collected material which he had acquired from his 
uncle". 1 A notable aspect of ‘Abd Allah's work was that he attempted to 
establish the chronological order of the Prophet's campaigns which Ibn Ishaq 
adopts. 2 ‘Abd Allah also transmits the Prophet's communications to various 
Arabian princes and deals with the Arab tribes' delegations to the Prophet. 3 
He does not, however, mention his authorities with regard to many of his 
reports. At times he also incorporates his own views in the reports he 
transmits. 

‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatadah ibn al-Nu‘man also belonged to a noble 
Madinan family. His grandfather Qatadah (r.a.) was a close companion of 
the Prophet. ‘Asim was renowned for his knowledge of the sirah and 
maghazi . 4 Khalifah ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz assigned him a chair at the 
mosque at Damascus to narrate to the people the Prophet's campaigns and 
the noble deeds of his Companions. 5 He is one of the chief authorities of Ibn 
Ishaq and Al-Waqidt for the maghazi properly so called. Like ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ’Abu Bakr, ‘Asim too frequently does not mention his authorities and 
also mingles his opinions with the reports he transmits. 

Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Shihab al- 

1. Ibid., II, 1928, p. 26, citing Fihrist, 226. 

2. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, III, 152-153 (I / 1756). 

3. Ibid., 120-121 (1/1717-1718). 

4. Ibn Qutaybah, Al-Ma‘arif, 466; Al-Dhahabl, Siyar, V, 240. 

5. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, V, 54. 
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Zuhri belonged to the Banu Zuhrah of Makka. 1 He received his knowledge, 
among others, form ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr and ultimately became the most 
learned of the Madinan society of his time. He was equally well-versed in 
hadtth, genealogy and maghazt. He had a remarkable memory. Nonetheless, 
like many others of his time, he used to write down the reports he collected 
and he passed these on to the succeeding generation. He collected and 
recorded a large number of hadtth and, as indicated earlier, received a 
commission from Khalifah ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aztz to make a compilation 
of it. Among his other works we find mention of a Maghazt ; but it survives 
only in the from of quotations in the works of others. 2 From these quota- 
tions, especially those in Ibn Sa‘d, it appears that Al-Zuhri dealt not only 
with the maghazt proper but also with the other events of the Prophet's life. 
He appears also to have distinguished between the terms strah and maghazt. 
Al-Zuhri generally gives isnad with his reports, but sometimes it is lacking. 

During his long and distinguished academic life Al-ZuhrT became teacher 
to a large number of pupils. Of them three came to prominence as writers of 
strah/maghazi. They were Musa ibn ‘Uqbah (55-141 H.), Ma‘mar ibn 
Rashid (96-154 H.) and Muhammad ibn Ishaq (85-150/151 H.) 

Musa ibn ‘Uqbah acquired knowledge at the Prophet’s mosque, prin- 
cipally under the tutelage of Al-Zuhri. He is reckoned as a trustworthy and 
reliable authority. He compiled a book on maghazt which has come down to 
us in fragments and quotations. From these extracts it is clear that his main 
authority was Al-Zuhri. Al-Waqidi, Ibn Sa‘d and Al-Tabari reproduce 
reports from him on a number of topics. 

Ma‘mar ibn Rashid was bom at Basra but settled in Yaman. He was well- 
known as a muhaddith and also compiled a Kitab al-Maghazt. Like the 
works of his predecessors it also survives only in quotations and extracts in 
subsequent works like those of Al-Waqidi, Ibn Sa‘d, Al-Tabari and 
Baladhurf. Most of his statements go back to Al-Zuhri. He paid a good deal 
of attention to Biblical history and, to some extent, to the life of the Prophet 
before migration. He is one of the main sources of Al-Waqidi. 

1 . Al-Zuhrfs ancestry met with that of the Prophet in the person of Kitab ibn Murrah. The 
Prophet's mother ’Aminah and the famous Companion Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas (r.a.) belonged 
to the Zuhrah clan. Zuhrah was brother of Qusayy ibn Kilab who settled the Quraysh at 
Makka. 

2. Recently the fragments of Al-Zhuri's reports on maghazt have been collected and 
edited by Dr. Suhayl Zakkar under the title Maghazt al-Nabawiyyah, Damascus, 1401 / 1981. 
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Of all the students of Al-Zuhri, Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Yasar is best 
known if only because his work, the Kitab al-Maghdzi, has come down to us 
more or less in its complete from through the edition of ibn Hisham (d.2 1 8 
H.). Muhammad's grandfather, Yasar, was a Christian Arab, while his father 
Ishaq was a zealous collector of hadith. Ibn Ishaq received his knowledge, 
besides Al-Zuhri, from ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatadah and ‘Abd Allah ibn 
’Abu Bakr, and supplemented it by other accounts obtained in Egypt and 
Iraq. He wrote his work for Khalifah ’Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur (r. 136-158 H.), 
though not on an official commission from him. 1 The edition of Ibn Hisham, 
which is best known as Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah, was based on a copy of the 
work which he received from Ibn Ishaq's immediate student, Al-Bukka’i 
(d. 1 83 H.). Ibn Hisham mentions, however, the alterations or omissions he 
made for the sake of reducing the volume of the work. He did not make any 
substantial change in the text. One notable omission made by him, for fear of 
"some people", was the report of the presence of ‘Abbas (r.a) in the battle of 
Badr on the Makkan side and his capture as a prisoner of war, a report which 
is preserved in Al-Tabari. In fact, much of what is left out by Ibn Hisham is 
preserved in the works of Al-Tabari, Al-AzraqI and others. 2 

Though a generally acceptable account, the value of Ibn Ishaq's work is 
somewhat compromised by the fact that some of his notable contemporaries 
like Malik ibn ’Anas and Hisham ibn ‘Urwah questioned his credibility. 3 Ibn 
Ishaq himself acknowledges that he received information from the Jews, 
Christians and Persians and incorporated their traditions and accounts in his 
work. Often he expresses his doubts about the information he gives by inter- 
jecting the expression: ft ma yaz'umuna ("as they think"). 

Of the younger contemporaries of Ibn Ishaq mention may be made of 
’Abu Ma’shar (Najih ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sindi, d. 170 H.) who wrote a 
Kitab al-Maghdzi , 4 but it has come down to us only in fragments quoted 

1. Ibn Qutaybah, Al-Ma'arif, p. 492 See for a detailed study on Ibn Ishaq, J. Fuck, 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq , Frunkfurt-am-Main, 1925. 

2. A Guillaume, in his Life of Muhammad: A Translation of Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul 
Allah, (London, 1955), has attempted to compile Ibn Ishaq's work from different sources 
including that of Ibn Hisham but excluding his additions and explanations. Recently Dr. 
Suhayl Zakkar has edited a version of Ibn Ishaq's work, as reported by Yunus ibn Bukayr, 
under caption Kitab al-Siayr wa al-Maghdzi of Ibn Ishaq, Damascus, 1 398 / 1 978. 

3. Ibn Qutaybah Al-Ma’drif \ 492; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, IX, 42-43. 

4. Al-Dhahabi, Siyar, VII, 435-436; XII, 609. 




